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You, my loid archbifliop, 

Whofc lee is by a civil peace maintained, 

Whore beard the iilver hand of peace hath touch’d, 

Whofe learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 

Whofe white invejlments figure innocence. 

The dove, and every blefl’ed fpirit of peace ; 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf, 

Out of the fpecch of peace, that bears fuch grace. 

Into the harlh and boift’rous tongue of war? Sbak. H. IV. 
TnveTeracv. n.f.' [inveteratio , Latin.] 

i. Long continuance of any thing badj obftinacy confirmed by 
time. 

The inveteracy of the people’s prejudices compelled their 
rulers to make ufe of all means for reducing them. Addifon. 

i. [In phyfick.] Long continuance of a difeafe. 
INVE'TERATE. adj. [ inveteratus, Latin.] 

1. Old; long eftablifhed. 

The cuftom of Chriftians was then, and had been a long 
time, not to wear garlands, and therefore that undoubtedly 
they did offend who prefumed to violate fuch a cuftom by not 
Obferving that thing; the very inveterate obfervation whereof 
was a law, fufficient to bind all men to obferve it, unlefs they 
could {hew fome higher law, fome law of Scripture, to the 
contrary. Hooker. 

It is an inveterate and received opinion, that cantharides, 
applied to any part of the body, touch the bladder and exul- 
ceratc it. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

2. Obftinate by long continuance. 

It is not everyfinful violation of confcience that can quench 
the fpirit; but it muft be a long inveterate courfc and cuftom 
of finning, that at length produces and ends in fuch a curfed 
effedl. ^ South’s Sermons. 

He who writes fatire honeftly is no more an enemy to 
the offender, than the phyfician to the patient when he pre- 
feribes harlh remedies to an inveterate difeafe. Dryden. 

In a well-inftituted ftate the executive power will never let 
abufes grow inveterate, or multiply fo far that it will be hard to 
find remedies. Swift. 

To Inve'terate. v.a, [inveterer, Fr. invetero, Latin.] lo 
harden or make obftinate by long continuance. 

The vulgar conceived, that now there was an end given, 
and a confummation to fupcrftitious prophecies, and to an 
ancient tacit expectation, which had by tradition been infufed 
and inveterated into mens minds. Bacon. 

Let not atheifts lay the fault of their fins upon human na¬ 
ture, which have their prevalence from long cuftom and inve¬ 
terated habit. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Inve'terateness. n.f [from inveterate.'] Long continuance 
of any thing bad; obftinacy confirmed by time. 

As time hath rendered him more perfect in the art, fo hath 
the inveteratenefs of his malice made him more ready in the 
execution. Broum’s Vulg. Errours. 

Neither the inveteratenefs of the mifehief, nor the pre¬ 
valency of the fafhion, {hall be any cxcufe for thofe who will 
not take care about the meaning of their words. Locke. 
Ikvetera'tion. n.f. [inveteratio, Latin.] The a£t of har¬ 
dening or confirming by long continuance. 

INVI'DIOUS. adj. [irtvidiofus, Latin.] 

1. Envious; malignant. 

I fhall open to them the interior fccrets of this myfte- 
rious art, without impofturc or invidious referve. Evelyn. 

2 . Likely to incur or to bring hatred. This is the more ufual 

fenfe. _ . 

Agamemnon found it an invidious affair to give the pre¬ 
ference to any one of the Grecian heroes. Broome. 

Not to be further tedious, or rather invidious, thefe are a 
few caufes which have conti ibuted to the ruin of our mo¬ 
rals. . . . Swi f l - 

Invi'diously. adv. [from invidious.'] 
i. Malignantly; envioufly. 

The clergy murmur againft the privileges of the laity; the 
laity invidioufly aggravate the immunities of the clergy. Sprat, 
a. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 

Invi'diousness. n.f. [from invidious.] Quality of provoking 

envy or hatred. . , 

To Invi'coR7vte. v.a. [in and vigour.] To endue with vi¬ 
gour; to {Lengthen; to animate; to enforce. 

The fpleen^is introduced to invigorate the finiftcr fide, 
which, dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate. Brown. 
I have lived in a reign when the prince, inftead of invigo¬ 
rating the laws, or giving them their proper courfc, aflumed 
a power of difpenfing with them. Addifon. 

No one can enjoy health, without he feel a lightfome and 
invigorating principle, which fpurs him to action. Spectator. 

Chriftian graces and virtues they cannot be, unlefs fed, in¬ 
vigorated, and animated by a principle of univerfal charity. 

Atterburys Sermons. 

Gentle warmth 

Difclofes well the earth’s all teeming womb. 

Invigorating tender feeds. Phillips. 

InvicoRaTion-. n.f. [(tom invigorate.] 
i. The a£tof invigorating. 
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2. The ftate of being invigorated. 

I find in myfelf an appetitive, faculty, which is always in 
aflual exercife, in the very height of activity and invigtra. 
tion. Ncryis 

INVI'NCIBLE. adj. [invincible, French; invincilili^ Latin 1 
Infuperablc ; unconquerable; not to be fubdued. J 

I would have thought her fpirits had been invincible againft 
all aflaults of affection. Sbakejpeare. 

Should he invade any part of their country, he would fooii 
fee that invincible nation with their united forces up in arms 
Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

The fpirit remains invincible. MUtcn. 

That miftake, which is the confequence of invincible er- 
rour, fcarce deferves the name of wrong judgment. Locke 
If an atheift had had the making of himfelf, he would have 
framed a conftitution that could have kept pace with his infa- 
tiablc lull, been invincible by intemperance, and have held out 
a thoufand years in a perpetual debauch. Bentley's Sermons. 

Invi'kcibleness. n.f. [from invincible.] Unconquerable- 
nefs; infuperablenefs. 

Invincibly, adv. [from invincible.] Infuperably; uncon¬ 
querably. 

Ye have been fearlefs in his righteous caufe; 

And as ye have receiv’d, fo have ye done 
Invincibly. Milton. 

Neither invitations nor threats avail with thofe who are in- 
vincibly impeded, to apply them to their benefit. Dec. of Piety. 

INVI'OLABLE. adj. [inviolable, French ; inviolabilis , Latin.] 

t. Not to be profaned ; not to be injured. 

Thou, be lure, {halt give account 
To him who fent us, whofe charge is to keep 
This place inviolable , and thefe from harm. Milt. Par.LoJl. 

In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land. 

If daring {hips, and men prophane, 

Invade the inviolable main; 

Th’ eternal fences overleap, 

And pafs at will the boundlefs deep. Dryden. 

Ye lamps of heav’n ! he faid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free; thou venerable Iky ! 

Inviolable pow'rs! ador’d with dread. 

Be all of you adjur’d. Dryden’s Mr,. 

This birthright, when our author pleafes, muftandmuftnot 
be facred and inviolable. Locke. 

2. Not to be broken. 

The prophet David thinks, that the very meeting of men 
together, and their accompanying one another to the houfe of 
God, fliould make the bond of their love infoluble, and tie 
them in a league of inviolable amity. Hooker. 

See, fee, they join, embrace, and feem to kifs, 

As if they vow’d fome league inviolable. Shakefp. H. VL 

3. Infufceptible of hurt or wound. 

Th’ inviolable faints 

In cubick phalanx firm advanc’d intire. Mites. 

Invi'olably. adv. [(tom inviolable.] Without breach; with¬ 
out failure. 

The true profeflion of Chriftianity inviolably engages all its 
followers to do good to all men. Spratt s Sermons. 

Mcer acquaintance you have none : you have drawn them 
all into a nearer line; and they who have converfed with you, 
are for ever after inviolably yours. Dry cn. 

Invi'olate. adj. [inviolate, Fr. inviolatus, Lat.] Unhurt; un¬ 
injured ; unprofaned ; unpolluted ; unbroken. ^ „ 

His fortune of arms was ftill inviolate. Bacon s H. vi 

But let inviolate truth be always dear 
To thee; even before friendlhip, truth prefer. Vtmxm. 
If the paft 

Can hope a pardon, by thofe mutual bonds 
Nature has feal’d between us, which though I 
Have ca,.cell'd, thou haft ftill p.eferv'd 
I beg thy pardon. ^ 

My love vour claim inviolate fecures» , 

’Tis writ in fate, I can be only yours. Dryden sAu g 

In all the changes of his doubtful ftate. 

His truth, like heav’n’s, was kept inviolate. 

Envious, adj. [invius, Latin.] Impaflablc; untrodden. 

If nothing can oppugn his love, 

And virtue invious ways can prove. 

What may not he confide to do, ^ Uu&ktts. 



their 

INVI'S^-- L--v- - . - - 

ccptihlc by the fight; not to be feen. 

I lc was invtfible that hurt me fo; 
And none invifibte, but fpirits, can go. 
The threaden fails, 


S’uBej- 


1 nc untraucii la.uj 

Borne with th’ invifible and creeping wind, y V. 

Drew the huge bottoms to the lurrowd lea. • J 

'Ik 
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’Tis wonderful, 

Thai an i-viJiU, inffinfl frame .hem 

To loyalty unlearnt, honour untaught, ^ 

Civility not feen from others. Jt J 

To us mvifible, or dimly feen, Milton. 

He’tot believes^God, ‘believes fuch a being as hath all 

“iS s eat. » ™ie-U «f Mf* » «hers, ton 
,0 ma“e another's .houghts vif.ble to me. winch me notvift ble 

«*• t f rom ] Imperceptibly to the 

a A vc by degrees invijibby doth creep, 

Nor do we feem to die, but fall afleep. en am. 

To Invi'scate. v.a. [in and vifeus , Latin.] To lime; to 
intande in glutinous matter. ... , 

The camcleon’s food being flies, it hath in the tongue a 
mucous and flimy extremity, whereby, upon a fudden emii- 
fion, it invifeates and intangleth thofe infers. Jf 0wn A 

Invita'tion. rt. f. [invitation, Fr. invitatio, Lat.] I he act 
of inviting, bidding, or calling to any thing with ceremony 

and civility. . , , 

That other artfwer’d with a lowly look. 

And foon the gracious invitation took. _ Dryden. 

Invi'tatory. adj. [from invito, Latin.] Ufing invitation; 
containing invitation. 

To INVITE, v. a. [invito, Latin ; inviter, French.] 

1. To bid; to alk to any place, particularly to one’s own houfe, 
with intreaty and complaifance. 

If thou be invited of a mighty man, withdraw thyfelf. 

Eccluf. i. 39. 

He comes invited by a younger fon. Milton. 

When much company is invited, then be as fparing as 
polEblc of your coals. Swift. 

2 . To allure; to perfuade. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, though facility and hope of fuccefs might invite 
fome other choice. Bacon. 

Nor art thou fuch 

Created, or fuch place haft here to dwell, 

As may not oft invite, though fpirits of heav’n. 

To vifit thee. Milton’s Puradije Lojl, b. V. 

The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with, ferved 
ftill to invite more labourers into that work. Decay of Piety. 

Shady groves, that eafy fleep invite , 

And after toilfome days a foft repofe at night. Dryd. Virgil. 

To Invi'te. v. n. [invito, Latin ] To alk or call to any thing 
pleafing. 

All things invite 

To peaceful counfels. Milton. 

InviTer. n.f. [from invite.] He who invites. 

They forcibly cut out abortive votes, fuch as their inviters 
and encouragers mdft fancied. King Charles. 

Honour was the aim of the guefts, and intereft was the 
fcope of the inviter. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

Wines and cates the table grace. 

But moft the kind invited $ chearful face. Pope’s Odyff. 

Invi'tingly. adv. [from inviting.] In fuch a manner as in¬ 
vites or allures. 

If he can but drefs up a temptation to look invitingly, the 
bufmefs is done. Decay of Piety. 

To Inu'mbrate. v.a. [inumlro, Latin.] To (hade; to cover 
with {hades. Dili. 

Inu'nction. n.f. [ innngo, imnllus, Latin. ] The a£t of 
fmcaring or anointing. 

The wife Author of nature hath placed on the rump two 
glandules, which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, and 
fqueezes out an oily liniment, fit for the munition of the fea¬ 
thers, and caufing their filaments to cohere. Ray. 

Inunda'tion. n.f. [inundation, French ; inundatio, Latin.] 

1. The overflow of waters; flood; deluge. Inundation , fays 
Cowley, implies lefs than deluge. 

Her father counts it dangerous. 

That {he {hould give her forrow fo much fway; 

And in his wifdom haftes our marriage, 

To flop the inundation of her tears. Sbak. Rom. and Juliet. 
The fame inundation was not paft forty foot in moft places; 
fo that although itdeftroyed man and beaft generally, yet fome 
few wild inhabitants of the woods efcaped. Bacon. 

All fountains of the deep, 

Broke up, {hall heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds, ’till inundation rife 
Above the higheft hills. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

ibis inundation unto the Egyptians happeneth when it is 
vV inter unto the Ethiopians. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threatening floods, and inundations near. 
a ,’ e .* iero next bail'd proud Doway’s head. 

And fpite of confluent inundations fpread 
With unexampled valour did fuccecd, 


Dryden. 


Black more. 
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No fwelling inundation hides the grounds. 

But cryftal currents glide within their bounds. 

2 A confluence of any kind. . , T .« 

Many good towns, through that inundation of the Irifh, 
were utterly wafted. _ penjer a 

To I'nvocate. v. a. [invoco, Latin.] To invoke; to im¬ 
plore; to call upon ; to pray to. . 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Be’t lawful, that I invocate thy ghoft. 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne. Shakef. Rich. Ill, 

If Dagon be thy god, 

Go to his temple, invocate His aid _ , 

With folemneft devotion. Milton s Agonijlesi 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

’Till vermin or the draff of fervile food 
Confume me, and oft invocatcd death 
Haften the welcome end of all my pains. Milton s Agent ft. 
Invoca'tion. n.f [invocation, French ; invocatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of calling upon in prayer. 

Is not the name of prayer ufual to fignify even all the for- 
vice that ever we do unto God ? And that for no other caufe, 
as I fuppofe, but to (hew that there is in religion no acceptable 
duty, which devout invocation of the name of God doth not 
either prefuppofe or infer. Hooker. 

2. The form of calling for the alEftance or prefence of any 
being. 

My invocation is 

Honed and fair, and in his miftrefs’ name. Shakef 

The propofition of Gratius is contained in a line, and that 
of invocation in half a line. IVaJe. 

I will drain myfelf to breath out this one invocation. Howel. 
The whole poem is a prayer to fortune, and the invocation 
is divided between the two deities. Addifon on Italy. 

I'nvoice. n.f. [This word is perhaps corrupted from the French 
word envoycz , fend.] A catalogue of the freight of a {hip, 
or of the articles and prica of goods fent by a fador. 

To Invo'ke. v. a. [invoco, Latin ; invoquer , French.] To call 
upon; to implore; to pray to. 

The power I will invoke dwells in her eyes. Sidney. 

One peculiar nation to felect 

From all the reft, of whom to be invok’d. Milton’s P. Lojl. 
The fkilful bard. 

Striking the Thracian harp, invokes Apollo, 

To make his hero and himfelf immortal. Prior, 

To Involve, v.a. [involve, Latin.] 

1. To inwrap; to cover with any thing circumfluent. 

Leave a finged bottom all involv'd 
With flench and finoke. MHton. 

No man could mifs his way to heaven for want of light; 
and yet fo vain are they as to think they oblige the world by 
involving it in darknefs. Decay of Piety. 

In a cloud involv'd, he takes his flight. 

Where Greeks and Trojans mix’d in mortal fight. Dryden . 

2. To imply; to comprife. 

We cannot demonftrate thefe things fo as to {hew that the 
contrary neccflarily involves a contradiction. Tillotfon. 

3. Toentwift; to join. 

He knows his end with mine involv'd. Milton. 

4. To take in; to catch. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along. 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng. Pope. 

Sin we {hould hate altogether; but our hatred of it may 
involve the perfon which we {hould not hate at all. Sprat. 
One death involves 

Tyrants and {laves. Thvnfen's Summer. 

5. To intangle. 

This reference of the name to a tiling whereof we have 
no idea, is fo far from helping at all, that it only ferves the 
more to involve us in difficulties. Locke. 

As obfeure and imperfect ideas often involve our reafon, fo 
do dubious words puzzle mens reafon. Locke. 

6. To complicate; to make intricate. 

Some involv’d their fnaky folds. Milton. 

Syllogifm is of neceflary ufe, even to the lovers of truth, 
to fhew them the fallacies that are often concealed in florid, 
witty, or involved difeourfes. Locke. 

7. To blend ; to mingle together confufedly. 

Earth with hell mingle and involve. Milton. 

Invo'luntarily. adv. [from involuntary.] Not by choice* 

not fpontaneoufly. 1 * 

INVO'LUNTARY. adj. [in and voluntarius , Latin ; involon- 
taire, French.] 

1. Not having the power of choice. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng, 

Who gently drawn, and ftrugglfog lefs and lefs,' 

„ KoII hv her vortex, and her pow’r confefs. Dunciai, b. iv. 

2. Not chofen; not done willingly. 

The forbearance of that action, confequent to fuch com¬ 
mand of the mind, is called voluntary ; and whatfoever ac¬ 
tion is performed without fuch a thought of the mind, is 
called involuntary. ^ ^ 
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